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TEE COLUMBUS MEETING OF 
TEE AMEBICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOB TEE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 
Although there was this year a wide 
dispersal of scientific societies with 
some conflict in their meetings, the 
scientific men of the country have be- 
come so numerous that it is possible to 
conduct a number of simultaneous 
meetings, each of which has a larger 
attendance and a more important pro- 
gram than would have been possible 
for all the scientific interests of the 
country to arrange twenty-five or thirty 



years ago. Thus the attendance at 
Columbus was in the neighborhood of 
one thousand. At the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in Washington the 
attendance was about the same, al- 
though there the natural and exact 
sciences did not dominate the program 
or the situation. In Boston, however, 
there was an excellent meeting of 
physiologists and men working in re- 
lated lines with a program of some 
three hundred papers. The anatomists 
at New Haven and the psychologists 
at Chicago also had well-attended meet- 
ings. 




On the Grounds of the Ohio State University. The spring with the Library in 

the distance. 




Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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At the Ohio State University the 
American Association met in its twelve 
sections and in affiliation with some 
fifteen special national societies, in- 
cluding those devoted to mathematics, 
physics, zoology, entomology and bot- 
any. The opening meeting completely 
filled the college chapel, seating aboit 
twelve hundred persons. The address 
of welcome, by President W. O. Thomp- 
son, of the university, and Br. T. C. 
Mendenhall, past-president of the as- 
sociation, were extremely happy. Dr. 
Thompson welcomed the association on 
the part of the university, city and the 
commonwealth, and Dr. Mendenhall, 
finding that his predecessor had in- 
cluded practically all of Ohio in his 
address, welcomed the association on 
the part of the shades of deceased Ohio 
men of science, sketching briefly the 
career of a number of Ohio's great 
men of science of the past century. 
President Eliot's address entitled 
"The Fruits, Prospects and Lessons of 
Recent Biological Science" was pub- 
lished in the issue of Science for Jan- 
uary 7. 

It points out that up to a hundred 
years ago the principal applications of 
science were of physics and chemistry, 



and that, while these had vast economic 
value, the good was mixed with evil, as 
in the development of the factory sys- 
tem and the congestion of population in 
cities. It was claimed that during the 
past hundred years, biological science 
has contributed most to the well-being 
of humanity, and that its service had 
been direct and entirely beneficent. 
Those who heard Dr. Eliot's admirable 
address will be inclined to agree with 
a remark recently made by a leading 
professor at Harvard that the only 
serious error Dr. Eliot had made in his 
life was retiring from the presidency 
of the university at the age of seventy- 
five. 

There were three public lectures 
complimentary to the citizens of Co- 
lumbus given by Professor Douglas W. 
Johnson, of Columbia University, on 
" Surface Features of Europe as a 
Factor in the War"; Dr. Raymond F. 
Bacon, director of the Mellon Institute 
of Pittsburgh, on "The Industrial Fel- 
lowships of the Mellon Institute: Five 
Years' Progress in a System of Indus- 
trial Service," and Dr. Frank K. Cam- 
eron, of the Bureau of Soils, Washing- 
ton, on "The Fertilizer Resources of 
the United States.' ' Then there were, 




University Hall. 
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The Library. 



the addresses before the sections and 
the special societies and a large num- 
ber of discussions and programs of 
general interest, as well as the long 
series of special papers in the different 
sections covering the research work ac- 
complished during the year. 

Dr. W. W. Campbell, director of the 
Lick Observatory, who presided at Co- 
lumbus, gave an evening address on 
"The Evolution of the Stars" at a 
special meeting of the association called 
in Washington the following week as 
a compliment to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. As his successor 
in the presidency of the association, 
the highest honor annually conferred on 



an American man of science, Dr. 
Charles K. Van Hise, was elected. Dr. 
Van Hise, who as professor of geology 
has attained scientific eminence by his 
contributions to structural geology and 
ore-deposits, has recently been active in 
the plans for the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, and as president of the 
University of Wisconsin for the past 
thirteen years has been the leader in 
the movement to make the university a 
dominant factor in the state. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

The Ohio State University is at the 
gateway between the Atlantic states and 




The Archeological, and Historical Museum. 



